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I. INTRODUCTION 



The continuing exodus of youth fro:ia high school before gradu- 
ation has received increasing attention from both educators and the 
general public. Scarcely a week passes that either a newspaper or 
magazine has not carried an article concerned with the dropout 
problem. 

President Kennedy's State of the Union message to congress on 
January 14, 1963, made reference to the four out of ten students 
in fifth grade who would not finish high school. This he referred 
to as a waste we cannot afford. President Johnson reiterated this 
concern in a recent speech by referring to dropping out of school 
as playing a game of Russian Roulette. 

The National Education Association (4) published a research 
memo on school dropouts. The memo presented statistics on a 
nation wide basis to the effect that roughly seven pupils in ten 
who enter the ninth grade now remain in school through graduation. 
For Iowa, about 20.9 percent of the ninth grade pupils fail to 
graduate four years later. 

Daniel Schrieber (5) estimated that there will be 26 million 
young people entering the labor market between 1960 and 1970 with 
7 1/2 million being youth with less than 12 years of education. 
Schrieber further contended that the high rate of unemployment 
among dropouts was because their training fitted them for jobs 
which were rapidly disappearing from the labor market. 

Perhaps an even more serious but somewhat less obvious aspect 
of the problem was the costs born to the nation as a result of 
this undertraining of manpower. Kastner (3) assumed a casual rela- 
tionship between educational level and income and then derived an 
average marginal educational income by computing the average 
additional increment to income resulting from the completion of an 
additional level of educational training. The average cost of 
dropping out of high school, according to Kastner, was $65,873 per 
dropout. Kastner concluded with the following statement: 

"If the dropouts at the various levels had continued 
their education to that level commensurate with 
their abilities, national income would be at least 
twice as large as its current level." 

The seriousness of the problem can hardly be overstated. 

Greater insight into the dropout problem was provided by 
studies conducted in two of the larger cities in Iowa. Gronert 
(1) used the follow-up technique to study male withdrawals from 
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Nort:h High School, in Des Moines. Over 43 percent of the dropouts 
were unemployed one or mci^s months during the first year after 
withdrawal. Ware (7) interviewed male students who withdrew from 
the Fort Dodge Senior High School. Lack of success in required 
courses, inability to get along with teachers, and discipline prob- 
lems were cited as factors contributing to student withdrawal. 

The study being reported was concerned with the Occupational 
Problems and Vocational Training needs of High School dropouts. 

By means of a personal interview, information was gathered and 
analyzed for the ten year period after the dropouts withdrew from 
high school. 

Objectives 

The objectives of this study were: 

1. To analyze the job histories and periods of unemploy- 
ment since leaving school. 

2. To verify primary and secondary causal reasons for 
leaving school. 

3. To identify socio-economic and psychological factors 
causing dropouts. 

4. To identify characteristics of the potential dropout. 

5. To identify adjustment difficulties after leaving 
school and job skill deficiencies encountered in 
entry occupations. 

6. To determine vocational training needs immediately 
after leaving school. 

7. To identify attempts by the dropout to improve employ- 
ability through educational efforts. 

8. To determine present occupation and status. 

9. To determine present vocational training needs as 
related to vocational interests and family responsibil- 
ities. 

10. To utilize the information collected as a basis for 
curriculum adjustment, improved guidance and other 
changes to help reduce the rate of dropout. 

Hypotheses 

The following general form of null hypothesis was postulated, 
of no difference between value ratings assigned by males and 
females on courses taken as to interest, difficulty and importance. 
The chi square statistical technique was used to test the null 
hypothesis for each of the high school courses taken. 



Definition of Dropout 



The term dropout as used in this study was used to designate 
pupils who had completed the eighth grade and were enrolled in the 
ninth grade, who had been in membership during the regular school 
term and who had withdrawn from membership before graduating from 
secondary school or the twelfth grade and without transferring to 
another school. An individual was considered a dropout whether 
the dropping out occurred during or between regular school terms. 

II. METHOD 

Two previous studies designed to determine the need for and 
interest in vocational- technical education were conducted by Howe 
(2) and Van Ommeren (6) in 1961. One-hundred and nine high schools 
from 16 counties in north central and northwest Iowa cooperated in 
the original studies. The 16 counties were: Bremer, Butler, 

Cerro Gordo, Chickasaw, Floyd, Franklin, Hancock, Lyon, Mitchell, 
O'Brien, Osceola, Sioux, Winnebago, Worth and Wright. 

In the two studies combined, samples were drawn to include 
approximately one-fourth of the former students. Ihese samples 
were taken from a total public school population of 13,000 enroll- 
ment in ninth grade for the school years 1952, 1954 and 1956. 
Questionnaires were used in gathering the data. The two studies 
yielded replies from 2,624 former students. 

Sample 

The IBM cards containing the coded information from the two 
previous studies were sorted and print outs were made for the 224 
students identified as dropouts. A list of these individuals was 
compiled Indicating the dropout's name, dropout year, high school 
last attended and county designation. 

County superintendents were sent the list of names for the 
dropouts from their respective counties and asked to assist in 
providing current addresses for these individuals. After all 16 
counties had reported, the breakdown for addresses was as follows: 
127 living in state with known addresses, 40 living out of state, 

56 with current addresses unknown, and 1 deceased. 

Further attempts to locate the dropouts with unknown addresses 
were made by contacting high school superintendents and parents. 

The names of dropouts with current addresses still unknown were 
turned over to the credit bureau. As a result of these procedures 
13 additional in-state addresses were provided, bringing the total 
number of dropouts with known current addresses in Iowa to 140. 
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A thorouj^h review of the literature preceded the construction 
of the Interview schedule. As new Ideas were encountered, they were 
noted for future refei-^nce. Instruments f^om previous studies were 
examined and evaluated. 

After several revisions, a rough draft of the Interview sched- 
ule was formulated and copies were given to selected faculty members 
at Iowa State In the departments of education, statistics, psycho !•- 
ogy, economics, and sociology for critical evaluation^ The sched- 
ule was further critiqued by faculty members and students during 
an educational seminar and by students In the graduate educational 
research course. 

The Instrument was pretested using several dropouts from the 
Ames area and appropriate revisions were made. The final revised 
schedule contained 47 Items which could be classified under the 
following headings: 

1. Personal Characteristics 
' 2. Job Experience 

3. Environment and Home Life During Hl^ School 

4. Occupational and Training Ambitions 

5* Opinions Concerning School and Reasons for Dropping Out 

A final draft of the Interview schedule was cut cn a stencil 
and mimeographed. Eight copies of the schedule with Form 8F-83 
attached were sent to the U.S. Office of Education for cl ranee. 
Telephone clearance was received on May 27, 1966. 

Interviewing 

The two graduate students working on the project began con- 
ducting personal Interviews on June 1, 1966. The Interviews contin- 
ued during June, July and August. Both Interviewers had previous 
experience . 

The prospective Interviewees were contacted by letter a few 
days prior to the Interview. The letter served as an Introduction 
for the Interviewers and contained Information about the study. 

Coding and Tabulating 

The responses to the questions were coded and punched on IBM 
cards. They were then sorted and tabulated. The analysis of the 
data was studied, assimilated and Interpreted. The results were 
then classified and reported. 
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III. 6ESULTS 



Ihe following data were compiled from personal interviews 
involving 102 former high school dropouts from the following 16 
counties in northern Iowa: Bremer, Butler, Cerro Gordo, Chickasaw, 

Floyd, Franklin, Hancock, Lyon, Mitchell, O'Brien, Osceola, Sioux, 
Winnebago, Worth, and Wri^t. The results were arranged under the 
following headings: present status, job histories, family back- 

ground, course ratings, occupational interests and training, 
opinions concerning school and factors related to dropping out, 
and reasons for dropping out. 

Present Status 

Many of the dropouts interviewed were living in the same 
county in which they attended high school. (See Table 1.) The 
greatest concentration was .in Mason City in Cerro Gordo County. 

(See Figure 1.) 

Table 1. Distance of residence from county in which dropouts 
attended high school 



Distance from high school 


county Males 


Females 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Same county 


24 


61.5% 


37 


58.7% 


61 


59.8% 


Less than 10 miles 


2 


5.1 


5 


7.9 


7 


6.9 


10-25 miles 


3 


7.7 


8 


12.7 


11 


10.8 


26-50 miles 


8 


20.5 


6 


9.5 


14 


13.7 


51-100 miles 


1 


2.6 


3 


4.8 


4 


3.9 


Over 100 miles 


1 


2.6 


4 


6.4 


5 


4.9 


Total 


39 


100.0% 


63 


100.0% 


102 


ioo.0% 



Of the dropouts interviewed 61 or 59.8% had stayed in the same 
county and 41 or 40.2% migrated to other counties. This should not 
be taken as an index for mobility for the population, since only 
dropouts living in state with known addresses were interviewed. 

For the original 224 dropouts, if it were assumed that those for 
whom current addresses were not determined had left their home 
county, the percentage for those remaining in their home county 
would drop to 27.2%. The percentage definitely known to have left 
Iowa was 23.2%. It is strongly suspected that an additional 30.8% 
had left the state because their current addresses could not be 
determined. Thus bringing the total number of individuals known 
or suspected to have left the state up to 54 percent. 




Figure 1. Present residence by county of male (top number) and 
female dropouts (bottom number) InteWiewed 






All but seven of the dropouts had been married at least once. 
The average years of marriage was 6.1 for the males and 8.5 for 
the females. (See Table 3.) 

The average number of children for the married male dropouts 
was 2.29; for the females it was 2.93 (see Table 4). It should be 
kept In mind that all the dropouts above were less than 32 years 
old and It Is likely that many of the families would have been 
larger had the study been made at a later date. 

Most of the dropouts interviewed were between 24 and 26 years 
old with the average age being 25.94 years (see Table 2). 

Table 2. Distribution of ages of dropouts 



Age 


Males 


Females 


Total 


23 or younger 


3 


4 


7 


24-26 


19 


38 


57 


27-29 


16 


21 


37 


30-32 


1 




1 


Total 


39 


63 


102 


Table 3« Years 


of marriage of 


102 dropouts 


interviewed 


Years of marriage Males 


Females 


Total 



Less than 2 


4 


1 


5 


2-4 


7 


5 


12 


5-7 


16 


18 


34 


8-11 


8 


30 


38 


12-15 




5 


5 


Never married 


4 


3 


7 


Total 


W 


62 


102 



Job Histories 

A dropout was considered to have entered the labor force at 
the time he took his first job after leaving high school. The 
average length of time in the labor force was 8.57 years for the 
males and 3.62 years for the females. The average length of 
time which had elapsed since leaving school was 9.56 years for the 
males and 10.92 years for females. For both males and females 
there was a considerable difference between the time elapsed since 
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leaving school and the length of time in the labor force. A good 
portion of the difference for the females was attributed to late 
entry or early exit from the labor market due to marriage and 
family responsibilities. None of the males had left the labor 
market, so this difference was attributed to ’ te entry into the 
labor market due to unemployment in the first years after leaving 
higjh school. 

Table 4. Number of children of 95 married dropouts 



Number of children 


Males 


Females 


Total 




None 


4 


0 


4 


1 


2 


5 


7 


2 


15 


18 


33 


3 


10 


15 


25 


4 


3 


20 


23 


5 or more 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


35 


60 




A considerable 


amount of 


job switching was 


revealed in the 



job histories of the dropouts interviewed. The average number 
of jobs held by the male dropouts was 3.29 and for the females 
it was 2.47 (see Table 5). 

Table 5. Number of jobs held by dropouts since leaving school 



Number of lobs 


Males 


Females 






1 


5 


16 


2 


8 


9 


3 


10 


8 


4 


9 


5 


5 


2 


3 


6 


2 


1 


7 


1 




8 or more 


1 





Most of the drop?5iits had a history of being farmers or 
laborers; only two were presently employed in management or 
sales (see Table 31, 32, and 33, Appendix A.) 
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Table 6. Median Incomes of hi^ school dropouts for three selected 
jobs 



JQJ2 


■Ifaleg 


E 


Females 


N 


First job after 


leaving 








high school 


$59 


27 


$33 


38 


Job of longest duration 






excluding first 


job and 








present job 


$80 


22 


$36 


26 


Present job 


$109 


34 


$50 


14 



Table 6 was computed from Tables 34, 35, and 36 shown in 
Appendix A. Median incomes as displayed in the table showed an 
increase with each successive job held by the dropouts. This 
increase, especially for the males, could probably be attributed 
mostly to increased experience in the labor market. However, it 
should be pointed out that no correction was made for the rising 
cost of living index. 

Each dropout interviewed was asked to rate job satisfaction 
for each job held. A five point score was used for rating with the 
numbers one through five corresponding to the following categories: 
5-very satisfied, 4-satisfied, 3- indifferent, 2-not satisfied, 1- 
very dissatisfied. The mean satisfactions for the males for each 
of the three successive jobs were 2.78, 2.96, and 3.55 respectively; 
for the females they were 3.25, 2.81, and 3.47 (see Tables 7, 8, 
and 9). Thus job satisfaction increased for the males as they 
searched out the labor market for more desirable jobs. No such 
pattern existed for the females. 

Table 7. Job satisfaction for the first job held by the dropouts 



Job satisfaction 


Males 


Females 


Very satisfied 


9 


13 


Satisfied 


17 


18 


Indifferent 


4 


4 


Not satisfied 


3 


2 


Very dissatisfied 


2 


4 


No response 


4 


22 


Total 


39 


63 









Table 8. Job satisfaction for the job of longest duration excluding 
the first and last jobs held by the dropouts 



Job satisfaction 


Males 


Females 


Very satisfied 


8 


9 


Satisfied 


17 


5 


Indifferent 


2 


3 


Not satisfied 


2 


1 


Very dissatisfied 


1 


3 


No response 


12 


37 


Total 


39 


63 



Table 9. Job satisfaction for the present job held by dropouts 



Job satisfaction 


Males 


Fema les 


Very satisfied 


21 


9 


Satisfied 


17 


5 


Indifferent 
Not satisfied 




1 


Very dissatisfied 
No response 


1 


48 


Total 


39 


63 



Family Background 

From Table 10 one can observe that many of the dropouts came 
from large families. The average number of brothers and sisters 
was 4.03 for the males and 3.70 for the females. The average 
number of brothers and sisters who dropped out of school was 1.56 
for the males and 1.24 for the females (see Table 11). Of the 
dropouts interviewed 64.1% of the males and 55.6% of the females 
came from families in which at least one brother or sister had 
dropped out. 

Thirty of the thirty-five male dropouts or 85.7% married 
wives who had finished high school (see Table 12). Thirty of 
fifty-nine or 50.8% of the female dropouts married husbands who 
had finished high school. 

The median income for the husbands of the female dropouts was 
$130 per week (see Table 13). Only two of the males had wives 
working at the time of the study and both were earning between 
$60 and $79 per week. 
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Table 10. Number of brother and sisters of the dropouts 



Number of brothers & sisters 


Males 


Females 




0 


1 


2 


1 


10 


9 


2 


4 


12 


3 


6 


12 


4 


2 


8 


5 


6 


7 


6 


4 


2 


7 


1 


5 


8 


3 


4 


9 


2 


2 



Table 11. Number of brothers 


and sisters who dropped out of school 


Number of brothers & sisters 


Males 


Females 


who droDped out of school 


0 


14 


28 


1 


9 


18 


2 


7 


2 


3 


5 


7 


4 


2 


3 


5 


1 


1 


6 


1 


2 


7 




0 


8 




2 



Table 12. Last grade completed by the spouse of 


the dropouts 


Last grade completed by spouse 


Males 


Females 


8th or less 


3 


13 


9th 


1 


2 


10th 


0 


5 


11th 


1 


9 


12th 


29 


26 


some college 


1 


4 


no response 


4 


4 







Table 13. Weekly incomes of the female dropouts' husbands 



Weekly income Number of husbands earning this income 



$40-59 


3 


$60-79 


3 


$80-99 


9 


$100-119 


5 


$120-139 


6 


$140-159 


7 


$160-179 


4 


$180 and above 


7 


No response 


19 



The reader is referred to Tables 37 in Appendix A for detail 
occupational listings of the dropouts' fathers and Table 38 for 
occupational listing of the female dropouts' husbands. 



The median income of the fathers at the time the dropout left 
school was $92 per week for the males and $87 per week for the 
females. Seven of the male dropouts' mothers and nine of the 
female dropouts' mothers were working at the time the dropout left 
school. 

The most frequent grade for dropping out among the boys was 
10th and for the girls was 11th. (See Table 14.) None of the 
dropouts interviewed had completed any college work, although it 
was learned from one of the county superintendents that one dropout 
had completed a two year program of study at a junior college and 
one had graduated from a four year college. Four of the dropouts 
had returned to high school and finished, five had passed a high 
school equivalency test, one was taking correspondence course, and 
one was enrolled in a trade school. 

Monthly dropout frequencies, presented in Table 15, were use- 
ful in revealing certain periods during the year in which dropping 
out was most frequent. Referring to Table 15, one can see that the 
dropout rate seemed to reach three peaks, one during September when 
school first convened, another during February shortly after the 
second semester started, and a third during May and June which 
marked the latter part of the school year and the beginning of 
summer. 

Most of the dropouts in the sample came from relatively small 
schools with 82.4% reporting class sizes of 75 or less (see Table 
16). This would tend to indicate that a relatively high percentage 
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were from rural communities. This contention is borne out in Table 
17. Of the boys 56.4% reported a rural residence; 34.9% of the 
girls reported a rural residence, either rural farm or rural non- 
farm. For the group as a whole 38.3% resided on a farm during 
high school. 

Table 14. Last grade completed by 102 dropouts interviewed 



Grade 


Males 


Females 


Total 


8th 


4 


3 


7 


9th 


8 


10 


18 


10th 


15 


15 


30 


11th 


8 


28 


36 


12th 

Passed high school 


2 


2 


4 


equivalency test 
Taking correspondence 


1 


4 


5 


courses 

Students in trade 


1 




1 


school 




1 


1 



Table 15. Reported month of withdrawal for 102 dropouts interviewed 



Month 


Males 


Fema les 


Total 


January 


2 


4 


6 


February 


8 


6 


14 


March 


2 


3 


5 


April 




3 


3 


May 


14 


20 


34 


June 


4 


8 


12 


July 






0 


August 


3 


1 


4 


September 


5 


5 


10 


October 


1 


4 


5 


November 




2 


2 


December 




7 


7 



Only three of the 102 dropouts interviewed did not reside 
with their parents during high school. Ninety-one reported parents 
living together; parents of six were divorced or separated. For 
five the father was deceased and the mother living, and for three 
both parents were deceased. 



Table 16. Class sizes of dropouts interviewed 



Class size 


Number of dropouts 


Less than 10 


1 


10-25 


28 


26-50 


38 


51-75 


17 


76-100 


4 


Over 100 


14 



Table 17. Residence during high school of 102 dropouts interviewed 



Place of residence 


Males 


% Females 




Total 


1 










Rural farm 


22 


56.4% 


17 


27.0% 


39 


38.3% 


Rural non- farm 






5 


7.9% 


5 


4.9% 


Urban 


17 


43.6% 


41 


65.1% 


58 


56.8% 



Course Ratings 

Each dropout interviewed was asked to rate high schrol course 
areas he had taken according to importance, interest, and difficulty. 
The dropout had four categories for rating each course; a score of 
four was given for the highest rating and a score of one for the 
lowest rating. (See Tables 18 & 19). 

Table 18. Mean importance of course areas taken by male dropouts 



Course area 


Mean ratine 


N 


Industrial Arts 


3.593 


27 


Driver's Education 


3.167 


12 


Mathematics 


2.684 


38 


Bookkeep ing/ Bus ine s s 


2.500 


8 


Vocational Agriculture 


2.455 


11 


Science 


2.250 


36 


English 


2.158 


38 


Typing 


2.125 


8 


History, government, 
and economics 


1.714 


35 
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A dropout was not allowed to rate a course area unless he had 
completed at least one semester in that course area. The right 
hand column of the table shows the number of dropouts rating each 
course. 

A similar table is shown below for female ratings of twelve 
course areas. 

Table 19. Mean importance rating of course areas taken by female 
dropouts 



Course area 


Mean rating 




Driver's Education 


3.658 


38 


Home Economics 


3.491 


53 


Sociology/Psychology 


3.200 


10 


English 


3.032 


63 


Bookke eping / Bus ine s s 


2.727 


22 


Music 


2.622 


37 


Mathematics 


2.500 


62 


Typing 


2.167 


42 


Science 


2.000 


59 


History, government, and 
economics 


1.885 


61 


Geography 


1.813 


16 


Shorthand 


1.778 


9 



Courses in history, government, and economics were rated low 
in importance by both the males and females. Special interest 
courses such as home economics, driver's education, and industrial 
arts rated high. 

As indicated by the tables the males tended to rate science 
and mathematics higher than the females, and the females rated 
English higher than. did the males. These differences were tested 
statistically using the original ratings and the test. Non 
significant tests at the .05 level resulted for both science and 
mathematics. However, the test for English was found highly 
significant at the .001 level. 

t 

For males industrial arts, driver's education, and vocational 
agriculture were most interesting, for females sociology and psychol- 
ogy, driver's education, and home economics were most interesting 
(see Tables 20 £e 21). 

It was interesting to note that the required core curriculum 
courses taken by both males and females (science, mathematics. 
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Table 20. Mean interest ratings of course areas t£^ken by male 
dropouts 



Course area 


Mean ratine 


N 


Industrial Arts 


3.704 


27 


Driver's Education 


3.500 


12 


Vocational Agriculture 


3.455 


11 


Bookkeeping/ Business 


3.250 


8 


Typing 


3.000 


8 


Science 


2.972 


36 


Mathematics 


2.211 


38 


History, government, and 
economics 


1.800 


35 


English 


1.526 


38 



Table 21. Mean interest ratings of course areas taken by female 
dropouts 



Course area 


Ifean ratine 


N 


Soc io logy /Psycho logy 


3.800 


10 


Driver's Education 


3.605 


38 


Home Economics 


3.434 


53 


Bookkeeping/ Bus ine s s 


3.409 


22 


Music 


3.324 


37 


Typing 


3.071 


42 


Shorthand 


2.889 


9 


Science 


2.746 


59 


English 

History, government, and 


2.619 


63 


economics 


2.131 


61 


Geography 


2.125 


16 


Mathematics 


2.081 


62 



history, government, economics, and English) rated 

well in the lower half of both tables. Mathematics was rated 

lowest by females, and English was rated lowest by males. 

Females rated English noticeably higher than males. This 
difference was tested statistically and the value was signif- 
icant at the .001 level. 

The dropouts were also asked to rate course areas according 
to difficulty. The scoring for difficulty rating was as follows: 
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one for not difficult, two for slightly difficult, three for 
difficult, and four for very difficult (see Tables 22 & 23). 

Table 22 . Mean difficulty ratings of course areas by male drop- 
outs 



Course area 


Mean ratine 


n 


English 


2.711 


38 


Mathematics 


2.395 


38 


History, government, and 
economics 


2.176 


35 


Science 


1.944 


36 


Bookkeeping/Busiiiess 


1.875 


8 


Typing 


1.625 


8 


Vocational Agriculture 


1.182 


11 


Industrial Arts 


1.000 


27 


Driver's Education 


1.000 


12 



Table 23. Mean difficulty ratings of course areas by female 
dropouts 



Course area 


Mean rating 




Mathematics 


2.365 


63 


Shorthand 


2.111 


9 


History, government, and 






economics 


1.885 


61 


English 


1.746 


63 


Science 


1.695 


59 


Geography 


1.533 


16 


Bookkeeping/Business 


1.455 


22 


Typing 


1.381 


42 


Sociology /Psyche logy 


1.200 


10 


Music 


1.135 


37 


Home Economics 


1.113 


53 


Driver's Education 


1.000 


38 



Driver's education, industrial arts, and vocational agriculture 
were the least difficult for males; driver's education, home econom- 
ics, and music were least difficult for females. Mathematics was 
most difficult for females and English was most difficult for males. 
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The females rated English considerably higher than the males. 
This difference was tested statistically and the value was 
found significant at the .001 level. 

Occupational Interests and Training 

The occupations considered most frequently by the males 
during high school were farming, mechanical areas, and skilled 
crafts such as carpentry, plastering, drafting, engineering, and 
electrical areas. The female dropouts were most interested in 
nursing, and service work such as secretarial, cosmetology, and 
teaching. 

Only 36.5% of the females and 30.8% of the males said that 
their high school had offered courses pertinent to their occupa- 
tional Interests. Yet only 3 of the 39 males and 4 of the 63 
females reported they would have remained in school if such 
courses had been offered. 

Fifty- five and five tenths percent of the males and 56.4% of 
the females indicated that they would be interested in further 
job training. Questions asked the dropouts suggested implications 
for post-high programs in vocational and technical education for 
occupational training in new area schools. The training desires 
for males were mostly in skilled craft areas and the specific 
areas of mechanics, agricultural, drafting, electronics, and weld- 
ing. Females desired training in secretarial areas, cosmetology, 
medical technology, and nursing. Most of the dropouts Indicated 
they would prefer to take such training in the evenings on a part 
time basis due to occupational and household responsibilities. 

Twelve of 63 females and 12 of 39 males reported that they 
had received some special occupational training since leaving 
school. 

Of the males, 51.3% indicated they were interested in a high 
school equivalency certificate; 68.3% of the females were interested. 
The dropouts felt the most desirable way of obtaining the certif- 
icate was via the test administered by the State Board of Public 
Instruction. 

Opinions Concerning School and Factors Related to Dropping Out 

Seventeen of the 39 male dropouts and one of 63 female dropouts 
interviewed owned their own car during high school. 
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Table 24, Number of extra-curricular high school activities for 
102 dropouts interviewed 



Wiimhpr of extra-curricular activities. 



Females 



None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 or more 



13 

8 

11 

5 

1 

1 



20 

12 

13 

8 

5 

2 

2 

1 



The most frequent extra-curricular activities listed were 
sports for the males and band or chorus for the females (see 
Table 24), The average number of activities was 1,38 for the 
males and 1.95 for the females, A test for difference using 
throe degrees of freedom was found non- significant at the ,05 
level. 

The most frequent hobbies of the dropouts during high school 
were bowling, roller skating, and going to movies. 

Twenty-two of the male dropouts and three of the female 
dropouts reported that they had missed school for employment or 
for work at home. The most common reasons for missing were farm 
work for the family during heavy seasons and farm or housework to 
help out because of illness or injury in the family. 

Twenty-six of the females and 18 of the ma.les said they had 
repeated one or more courses or grades during school, 12,8% of the 
males and 42,1% of the females ranked themselves in the upper half 
of their class; 38,5 of the males and 19,0% of the females reported 
they were in the lower fourth of their class (see Table 25), 

Table 25, Rank in class as reported by 102 dropouts interviewed 



Rank in class 



Males 



Females 



Upper 1/4 
Second 1/4 
Third 1/4 
Lower 1/4 
Total 



0 


5 


5 


21 


19 


25 


15 


12 


39 


63 



I 



Table 26, Last grade completed by the parents of 102 dropouts 
interviewed 







Males 


Females 


Last grade completed 


Fathers Mothers 


Fathers 


Mothers 


4th or less 


1 


0 


0 


0 


5th 


1 


0 


1 


1 


6th 


6 


1 


6 


4 


7th 


5 


2 


2 


1 


8th 


16 


18 


25 


20 


9th 


0 


0 


2 


5 


10th 


3 


1 


6 


4 


11th 


1 


2 


2 


3 


12th 


2 


11 


10 


17 


college 


1 


2 


2 


3 

mm 


didn't know 


3 


2 


7 


5 



Thirty-three of the 39 male dropouts' fathers and 44 of the 
63 female dropouts' fathers had not finished high school (see 
Table 26). Twenty- four of the 39 male dropouts' mothers and 38 
of the 63 female dropouts' mothers had not finished high school. 



Table 27. Influence of parents for remaining in school 

Did parents urge dropouts to remain in school Males Females 



Yes 

No 

No response 



27 

11 

1 



33 

29 

1 



Table 28. Influence of friends for dropouts' remaining in school 



Did friends urge dropout to remain in school Males Females 



Yes 

No 

No response 



22 17 

16 45 

1 1 



Twenty-seven of the 39 males and 33 of the 63 females said 
that parents urged them to remain in school. (See Table 27.) A 
smaller number of friends urged the dropouts to remain in school 
(see Table 28). Seven of the males and seven of the females 
reported that their best friend was out of school at the time they 

dropped out. 



a 



Twenty-two of the males and 42 of the females said their 
teachers seemed interested in them. Thirty-two of the males 
and 51 of the females claimed their teachers gave individual 
help when asked. 

Thirteen of the males and 18 of the females reported a dis- 
like for certain teachers or school officials. All 13 of the males 
and 11 of the females said this contributed to their dropping out. 

One male and two females reported having unpleasant experi- 
ences with other students. Four males and six females reported 
unpleasant experiences with teachers. 

Five of the males and nine of the females reported they were 
unhappy living at home. 

Five of the males and four of the females had previously 
dropped out of school, reentered, and finally dropped permanently. 



Table 29. Length of time dropout had considered leaving school 



Length of time 


Males 


Fema les 


Spontaneous decision 


6 


7 


Less than 1 month 


6 


11 


1-3 months 


17 


32 


3-6 months 


3 


4 


6 months to 1 year 


3 


4 


More than 1 year 


2 


1 



Dropping out of school is often regarded as a process rather 
than a single event. Only 6 of the males and 7 of the females 
reported dropping out was a spontaneous decision (see Table 29). 
The most frequent length of time the dropouts had considered 
leaving school was one to three months. 

Reasons for Dropping Out 

Marriage or pregnancy topped the list of reasons for dropping 
out for the females (see Table 30). Males listed loss of interest 
or dislike of school and courses most frequently as the major 
reason for dropping out. 
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Table 30. Major reasons for dropping out given by 102 dropouts 
interviewed 



Reason 


Males 


1 . 


Females 


1 


Marriage or pregnancy 
Loss of interest or 
dislike of school and 


3 


7.7 


36 


57.1 


courses 


18 


46.2 


10 


15.9 


Teacher difficulty 


4 


10.3 


4 


6.3 


Academic difficulty 


5 


12.8 


3 


4.8 


Health reasons 


1 


2.6 


4 


6.3 


Financial reasons or 
desire to work 
Personal reasons i.e. 


1 


2.6 


3 


4.8 


lack of clothes, non- 
acceptance by peers, 
unfriendly cliques, etc. 


1 


2.6 


2 


3.2 


Enlistment in armed forces 


2 


5.1 






Change of schools 


1 


2.6 


1 


1.6 


Unhappy home life 
Divorce of parents 


1 


2.6 






and necessary to work 
Illness of father and 
necessary to help with 


1 


2.6 






the farm work 


1 


2.6 







Opinions of the Dropouts on Selected Topics 
The dropouts interviewed were told of the following situation: 

One community in California assigns a local businessman 
as an advisor to potential dropouts. He takes the stu« 
dent on various outings such as sporting events, plays, 
or sometimes lunch. 

After they become well acquainted they discuss the 
student's future occupational and educational plans. 

Thirty-eigiht of 39 males thought this was a good idea; twenty-three 
females reacted favorably to the statement, thirty-five were un- 
decided, and five were opposed. Several of the dropouts commented 
that such a program might have kept them in school. 

Responses by the dropouts interviewed as to ways in which their 
school could have been more helpful were distributed as follows: 

22 - Curriculum expansion or course improvement 
(implication for occupational education) 
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8 - Special teachers or classes for slow learners 
6 - Teacher improvement 
3 - More individual help 
2 - Better counseling 

2 - Improvement of social climate, i.e. less 
cliques, etc. 

2 - Better background in reading, spelling, and 
phonics 

2 - Extra-curricular improvement. 

Numerous other comments not classified. 



IV. DISCUSSION 

In general the dropouts interviewed were friendly and quite 
cooperative. Interviewers were careful to stress the importance 
of the study without identifying it as a dropout study. Women 
especially were quite receptive, frequently conversing after the 
interviews were completed. The male dropouts tended to be a bit 
more skeptical about giving up a half hour of their time. 

Difficulty was encountered in finding the dropouts' residences 
or in finding them at home in a number of cases. Since the inter- 
viewers were working from a fixed list with no replacements possible, 
numerous callbacks were necessary to assure a sufficient number of 
completed schedules. 

It was learned in attempting to locate a number of dropouts 
that their parents had been tenants on rented farms. Such 
families tended to be quite mobile and often left no forwarding 
address. 

Of the 140 dropouts on the original list, twelve had moved out 
of state, thirteen had moved and left no forwarding address, two 
others had been evicted from their dwellings, and one was in the 
State Penal Institution in Fort Madison. Two calls were not made, 
one because of a warning by the State Board of Health due to 
infectious hepatitus and one because of a warning by police and 
postal authorities not to enter the premises. Appointments for 
interviewing could not be arranged for eight of the dropouts. Only 
two outright refusals were encountered. 

Thirty-nine males and 63 females were interviewed for a total 
of 102 of the original 140. A greater number of completed sched- 
ules for females than males was due mostly to unavailability of 
the males during the working day. Nearly all of the completed 
schedules for the male dropouts resulted from evening calls. 
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In some cases respondents had difficulty in understanding 
terminology of certain questions. Although each interview was 
designed to take about a half hour, a number took over 45 minutes. 

In these instances repeated explanation of questions and probing 
by the interviewers for clear responses prolonged interviews. 

The fact that many of the dropouts were of a lower than average 
socio-economic class became apparent as interviewing progressed. 

Most of the dropouts came from large families. Many had parents 
who had not graduated from high school and had brothers and sisters 
who also had dropped out. Most of the parents were farmers or 
laborers; few had parents in the professions, management, or sales. 

For the dropouts themselves only two were employed in manage- 
ment or sales, the rest being farmers or laborers. A number of the 
dropouts were untidy in their personal appearance. 

Perhaps one of the most remembered facets of interviewing was 
the appearance of their housing. Scarcely any of the dropouts lived 
in what could be classified as the nicer areas of town. In fact, 
interviewers could frequently identify the dropouts' dwellings by 
unkept front lawns, porches in need of repair, or housing with an 
old, shabby appearance. 



V. CONCLUSIONS 

Only in a few cases was the decision to leave school a 
spontaneous one for the dropout, and for this reason has been some- 
times referred to as the dropping out process. Often teachers, 
school officials, or parents could have provided that timely little 
extra encouragement which might have kept the dropout in school. 
Because of the necessity to identify the potential dropout before 
withdrawal, increasing attention has been placed upon identifying 
characteristics common to most dropouts. The description that 
follows generalizes the characteristics of dropouts in this study. 

Most dropouts ca^e from families of a low socio-economic class. 
Frequently the famili^.were large and already had a history of 
brothers or sisters dropping out o:^ school. Parents seldom had a 
high school education and frequently had less than eight years of 
formal education. Fathers tended to be employed as craftsmen, 
farmers, or laborers. 

The dropouts themselves often showed a marked disinterest in 
school and related activities. Very few took an active part in 
extra-curricular activities. Dislike of certain teachers or school 
officials was common. 
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Course interests tended to be in areas other than the 
traditional core curriculum of English, mathematics, history 
and science. Females disliked mathematics and males showed a 
strong dislike for English. Of all the courses required, core 
courses were taken most frequently and hence the dislike for 
school was often intensified. 

Frequently the potential dropout had a history of scholastic 
failure and usually ranked in the lower half of his class. 

Vocational interests for the males tended to follow the craft 
lines frequently similar to their fathers. Auto mechanics and 
farming were frequent occupational goals for the males; secretarial 
work and nursing interested the girls. 

Recommendations 

1. Expanded curriculum offering to include additional vocational 
or technical courses. 

2. To utilize information on characteristics of potential dropouts 
for early identification and corrective action. 

3. Special assistance to pupils having difficulty especially in 
core curriculum courses. 

4. To provide expanded guidance services. 

5. Utilizing high school coop programs when vocational courses 
cannot.be offered. 

6. To provide an opportunity for the development of interest and 
motivation. 

7. To make adult or correspondence courses leading to a high school 
certificate available especially to girls who had dropped out 

of school because of marriage. 

8. Follow-up and assistance to dropouts in securing employment or 
additional training. 



VI. SUMMARY 

Data for this study were compiled from personal interviews 
involving 102 former high school dropouts from the following counties 
in northern Iowa: Bremer, Butler, Cerro Gordo, Chickasaw, Floyd, 

Franklin, Hancock, Lyon, Mitchell, O'Brien, Osceola, Sioux, Winnebago, 
Worth, and Wright. The dropouts interviewed had been out of school 
from six to fourteen years. 

All of the 102 dropouts interviewed were living in Iowa with 
about half living in the same county in which they had attended 
hig^ school. Of the original 224 dropouts considered for the sample 
slightly over 50% had left the state. 



Nearly all of the dropouts were married, the female dropouts 
having been married an average of 8.5 years and the males 6.1 
years. The average number of children was 2.93 for the females 
and 2.29 for the males. 

The existence of nearly a year gap between elapsed time 
since leaving school and length of time in the labor force for the 
males, was attributed to adjustment and unemployment difficulties 
in the first years after leaving school. The median income for the 
males was $59 per week for their first job after leaving high 
school and $109 per week for their present job. Nearly all of the 
dropouts interviewed claimed to be satisfied with their present 
job. 



Present occupations of the males were distributed as follows: 
13 farmers, 1 managerial, 1 sales, 7 craftsmen, 8 operatives, 1 
janitor, 2 farm laborers, 5 general laborers, and 1 unemployed. 
Present occupations of the females were distributed as follows: 

47 housewives, 1 managerial, 2 craftsmen, 1 operative, 8 private 
household workers, 1 farm laborer, 3 general laborers. 

Most of the dropouts came from large families and frequently 
had brothers and sisters who also had dropped out. Many had 
parents who had not finished high school. Approximately 30% of 
the dropouts' fathers were farmers, occupations for the rest 
being nearly evenly distributed among the major census classi- 
fications of managers, craftsmen, operative, and laborers. 

Each dropout interviewed was asked to rate high school 
course areas he had taken. The males rated industrial arts and 
driver's education hipest in both importance and interest. 

English was rated lower in interest than any other course taken 
by the male dropouts. Sociology and psychology, home economics, 
and driver's education rated highest for the females in both 
interest and importance. Ihe traditional core courses of English, 
mathematics, history, and science were rated least interesting and 
most difficult by both the males and females. 

The following general form of null hypothesis was postulated 
of no difference between value ratings by males and females on 
courses taken as to interest, difficulty, and importance. The only 
course for which the null hypothesis was rejected was English, the 
chi square value being highly significant. The males ranked 
English less important, less interesting, and more difficult than 
did the females. 

Fifty-five and five tenths percent of the males and 56.4% of 
the females indicated that they would be interested in further 
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job training. Questions asked the dropouts suggested implications 
for post-hi^ programs in vocational and technical education for 
occupational training in new area schools. The training desires 
for males were mostly in skilled craft areas and the specific areas 
of mechanics, agricultural, drafting, electronics, and welding. 

Females desired training in secretarial areas, cosmetology, medical 
technology, and nursingo Most of the dropouts indicated they would 
prefer to take such training in the evenings on a part time basis 
due to occupational and household responsibilities. 

Twelve of 63 females and 12 of 39 males reported that they had 
received some special occupational training since leaving school. 

Of the males, 51.3% indicated they were interested in a hi^ 
school equivalency certificate; 68.3% of the females were interested. 
The dropouts felt the most desirable way of obtaining the certifi- 
cate was via the test administered by the State Board of Public 
Instruction. Through this or similar procedures one male and four 
females had obtained their Hi^ School equivalency certificate. 

Four of the original dropouts had returned to school and obtained 
their high school diploma. 

Several additional factors contributing to dropping out were 
examined. They included lack of extra-curricular interests, owning 
a car, missing school for employment or work at home, low academic 
standing, influence of parents and friends, reported lack of inter- 
est and individual help given by teachers, dislike of teachers or 
school officials, unpleasant experiences with teachers or other 
students, an unhappy home life, a^.d a record of previous dismissals 
or withdrawals from school. 

The most common reason for dropping out was loss of interest 
or dislike of school and courses for the males and marriage or 
pregnancy for the females. 

Thirty-eight of the male dropouts and twenty-three of the females 
reacted favorably about having an advisor from outside the school 
system. A number commented such a program might have kept them in 
school. 

Some of the dropouts' suggestions for school improvement 
included curriculum expansion to include various types of vocation- 
technical education, special teachers, and classes for slow 
learners, more individual help, and better counseling. 
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APPENDIX A: ADDITIONAL TABLES 
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Table 31. Detail census classification of first occupations of 
dropouts after leaving high school 



j]ode Number 


Occupation Male Female 


040 


Homemakers 

Housewife - 22 

Total 22 


100 


Farmers 

J_ 

Total 7 

Managers, Officials, & 

Proprietors, Except Farm 
Managers 


290 


Total 2 

Clerical and Kindred 
Workers 


310 


Bookkeepers - 

Total 1 

Sales Workers 


490 


Salesmen and sales clerks ^ 

Total 1 6 

Craftsmen, Foremen, & 

;Kindred Workers 


510 

544 

550 

552 


Carpenters 1 ■ 

Machinists 1 

Auto Mechanics 1 

Radio 6e T.V. Repairmen _ JL 



Tota 13 1 
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Table 31. 


(Continued) 






Code Number 


Occupation 


Male 


Female 




Members of Armed Forces 






595 




li 


- 




Total 


11 






Operatives and Kindred 
Workers 






610 


Apprentice plumbers and pipe 
fitters 


1 




621 


Auto Service Attendants 


2 




644 


Meat Cutters, except Slaughter 




1 


683 


Truck 6e Tractor Drivers 




—— 




Total 


4 


1 




Private Household Workers £e 
Service Workers 






720 


Babysitting 




2 


730 


Hospital Attendants 


1 


5 


754 


Cooks, except Private Households 




1 


784 


Waitresses 




14 


790 


Service Workers, except Private 
Households 








Total 


1 


30 




Farm Laborers and Foremen 






820 


Farm Laborers, wage workers 


4 




830 


Farm Laborers, unpaid family 


X 






Total 


6 






Laborers, Except Farm 






970 


Laborers 


_5 






Total 


5 






Unemployed 






XXX 










Total 


1 
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Table 32. Detailed census classification of job of longest duration 
excluding first and last jobs held by dropouts 



Code Number Occupation Male 



Homemakers 

040 Housewife 



Total 



Farmers 



100 J. 

Total 2 

Managers , Officials , & 

Proprietors , Except Farms 

290 Managers 



Total 



Female 



31 

37 



1 

1 



Clerical and Kindred 
Workers 



302 


Attendants, Physician's & 








Dentist's Office 




1 


310 


Bookkeepers 




1 


342 


Shipping & Receiving Clerks 


1 


— 




Total 


1 


2 




Sales Workers 






400 


Advertising Agents 6^ Salesmen 


1 




490 


Salesmen and Sales Clerks 


— 


JL 




Total 


1 


2 



Craftsmen , Foremen . ^ 

Kindred Workers . Armed Forces 

510 Carpenters 1 

522 Excavating, Grading, & 

Road Machine Operators 1 

574 Plumbers & Pipe Fitters 1 

595 Members of Aimed Forces A 
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Total 



7 





Table 32. (Continued) 



Code Number 


Occupation 


Male 


Female 




Operatives & Kindred Workers 






643 


Laundry & dry cleaning operatives 




1 


644 


Meat Cutters, Except Slau^ter 


1 




681 


Switchmen, Railroad 


1 




682 


Taxicab Drivers & chauffeurs 




1 


633 


Truck & Tractor Drivers 


2 




690 


Operatives & Kindred Workers 


-2- 


— 




Total 


6 


2 




Service Workers & Private 








Household Workers 






720 


Private Household Workers 




1 


730 


Attendants, Hospital & Other 








Institutions 




1 


754 


Cooks, Except Private Household 




1 


750 


Bartenders 




1 


784 


Waitresses 




10 


790 


Service Workers, Except Private 








Households 


_1 


— - 




Total 


1 


14 




Farm Laborers & Foremen 






820 


Farm Laborers, wage workers 


J. 






Total 


3 






Laborers. Except Farm & Mine 






970 


Laborers 


7 






Total 


7 






Unemployed 






XXX 




_1 






Total 


1 
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Table 33. Detailed census classification of dropouts* present 
occupations 



Code Number 



Occupation 



Male Female 



040 


Homemakers 

Housewife 






100 

233 


Total 

Fanners 

Total 

Managers s Officials, & 
Proprietors, Except Farm 
Managers 

Manages Service Station 


13 

13 

1 


47 


290 


Managers 


— 


Ju 




Total 


1 


1 


500 


Craftsmen, Foremen, & 
Kindred Workers 

Bakers 




1 


510 


Carpenters 


1 




515 


Electricians 


1 




540 


Linemen & servicemen 


1 




544 


Machinists 


1 




552 


Radio & T.V. Repairman 




1 


553 


Repairmen, Railroad & Shop 


1 




554 


Mechanics & Repairmen 


1 




574 


Plumbers & Pipe Fitters 


-i 


— 




Total 


7 


2 


603 


Operatives & Kindred Workers 
Apprentice Electricians 


1 




610 


Apprentice Plumbers & Pipe Fitters 


1 




683 


Tractor & Truck Drivers 


3 




690 


N.E.C.a 


_3 


J, 




Total 


8 


1 
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Table 33. (Continued) 



Code Number 


Occupation 


Male 


Female 




Private Household Workers 
& Service Workers 






720 


Private Household Workers 




2 


730 


Attendants, Hospital & 
Other Institutions 




3 


770 


Janitor 


1 




784 


Waitresses 


— 


-1 




Total 


1 


8 




Farm Laborers & Foremen 






820 


Farm Laborers, Wage Workers 


2 




870 


Farm Laborers 


— 


-L 




Total 


2 


1 




Laborers, Except Farm & Mine 






970 


Laborers 






- 


Total 


5 


3 




Unemployed 






XXX 




JL 






Total 


1 





^Not Elsewhere Classified 




Table. 34, Weekly incomes for the first jobs dropouts held after 
leaving high school 



Weekly income 


Males 


Females 


Less than $20 


2 


3 


$20-39 


5 


23 


$40-59 


7 


7 


$60-79 


7 


2 


$80-99 


4 


2 


$100-119 


1 


1 


^20-139 

$140-159 

$160-179 


1 


25 


No response 


12 


Table 35, Weekly incomes 


for the job of longest duration excluding 


first and last 


jobs held by 102 dropouts 


interviewed 


Weekly income 


Males 


Females 


Less than $20 




2 


$20-39 


3 


14 


$40-59 


5 


7 


$60-79 


4 


1 


$80-99 


7 


2 


$100-119 


2 




$120-139 


2 




$140-159 

$160-179 


1 


37 


No response 


15 


Table 36. Present weekly incomes for 102 dropouts 


interviewed 


Weekly income 


Males 


Females 


Less than $20 


1 


3 


$20-39 


2 


2 


$40-59 


1 


5 


$60-79 


3 


2 


$80-99 


6 




$100-119 


10 


1 


$120-139 


2 




$140-159 


3 


1 


$160-179 


3 




Over 180 


3 


49 


No response 


5 
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Table 37. Detailed census classification of occupations of dropouts 
fathers 

Code Number Occupation Number 



Farmers And Farm Managers 

100 Farmers (owners and tenants) 30 

Total 30 

Managers , Officials , & Proprietors , 

Except Farm 

230 Managers & Superintendents, Building 2 

232 Owner & Manager, Grocery 1 

233 Manager, Service Station 3 

290 N.E.C. J_ 

Total 13 

Sales Workers 

490 Salesmen 2 

491 Partsman _1. 

Total 3 

Craftsmen . Foremen . And Kindred 

Workers 

510 Carpenters 5 

522 Excavating, Grading, & Road Machine 

Operators 1 

523 Foremen 1 

544 Machinists 1 

550 Mechanics & Repairmen, Auto 1 

573 Plasterers 2 

594 N.E.C. _L 

Total 12 

Operatives ^ Kindred Workers 

624 Brakemen, Railroad 1 

644 Meat Cutters, Except Slaughter 1 

681 Switchmen, Railroad 1 






Table 37. 


(Continued) 




Code Number 


Occunation 


Number 




Operatives & Kindred Workers (Cont.) 




683 


Truck & Tractor Drivers 


9 


690 


N.E.C. 


1 




Total 


13 




Service Workers. Excent Private 
Households 




770 


Janitors 






Total 


1 




Farm Laborers & Foremen 




820 


Farm Laborers, Wage Workers 


J, 




Total 


1 




Laborers, Except Farm & Mine 




970 


Laborers 


1 




Total 


9 
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Table 38. Detailed census classification of occupations of female 
dropouts' husbands 

nn<lp Nitmhpr Occupation Number 

Professional . Technical . St .K indr ed 
Workers 

036 Editors & Reporters _1 

Total 1 

Farmers & Farm Managers 

100 Farmers (owners & tenants) _9 

Total 9 

Managers . Officials , & Proprietors , 

Except Farm 

232 Owner 6e Manager, Grocery 1 

290 N.E.C. J. 

Total 4 

Sales Workers 

490 Salesmen ^ 

Tota 1 2 

Craftsmen , Foremen , & Kindred Workers 

501 Blacksmiths 1 

504 Brickmasons, Stonemasons, And Tile 

Setters 1 

510 Carpenters 3 

540 Linemen and Servicemen 1 

544 Machinists 3 

550 Mechanics, Auto 1 

552 Mechanics, Radio & T.V. 1 

554 N.E.C. 1 

555 Millers, Grain, Feed, Etc. 1 

561 Molders, Metal 1 

564 Painters 1 

575 Pressmen And Plate Printers L 

Total 16 
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Table 38. (Continued) 



Code Number 


Occuoation 


Number 


621 


Operatives & Kindred Workers 
Attendants, Auto Service & 






Parking 


1 


624 


Brakemen, Railroad 


1 


644 


Meat Cutters, Except Slaughter 


1 


683 


Truck 6e Tractor Drivers 


8 


685 


Welders & Flame Cutters 


1 


690 


N.E.C. 


1 




Total 


13 


790 


Service Workers, Except Private 
Households 

N.E.C. 


J, 




Total 


1 


810 


Farm Laborers & Foremen 
Farm Foremen 


_1 




Total 


1 


950 


Laborers, Except Farm & Mine 
Lumbermen, Raftsmen, 6e Woodchoppers 


2 


970 


Laborers 


-J. 




Total 


10 



APPENDIX B 



COPY OF LETTER TO DROPOUTS 
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1966 



June 1 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION (Letter previously addressed to each dropout) 



We are conducting a study concerning vocational education and 
job training needs of selected individuals from rural Iowa, and we 
need your help. In this constantly changing world, as present jobs 
change and new jobs arise, new skills and special training or 
retraining are necessary. Iowa hopes to meet this challenge by 
setting up new Area Vocational and Technical Schools. Your inter- 
ests, needs and suggestions will be considered in planning 
curricula for these new schools. 

You may remember being included in an earlier study conducted 
in 1961 dealing with technical and vocational training. .Your 
answers at that time were important and very helpful in determining 
the need for these new schools. Five years have elapsed since then 
and we are interested in additional information. In the near 
future, Larry J. Coppola and Kermit A. Buntrock, two graduate students 
from Iowa State University, will be calling on you for a personal 
interview. We sincerely hope that you will permit them to arrange 
a time, at your convenience, for the interview. 

It is realized that some of the information will be of a confi- 
dential nature. Please be assured that it will be treated as such. 

The information will be coded into numbers and processed electroni- 
cally. This will insure anonymity. Anything released publicly will 
be in terms of totals and averages. 

You are the only person who is able to provide this necessary 
information. It is quite possible that the information you provide 
will be very influential in determining not only the educational 
programs in Iowa but may also influence economic policy in the area 
of education and employment. 

Your assistance and cooperation will be greatly appreciated. 

Thank you. 



Yours sincerely 




Trevor G. Howe 
Associate Professor 



of Education 



TGH/ls 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE - SURVEY OF 
INDIVIDUAL NUMBER 



OCCUPATIONAL PROBLEMS AND VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING NEEDS OF HIGH SCHOOL DROP- 
OUTS FROM RURAL AREAS IN IOWA 



DATE OF INTERVIEW 



I. Personal Characteristics 

1. Name! -! . 

Last First Middle Maiden Name 

2. Present Address: 

Street City County State 

3. High School Last Attended: 



.High School 



City County State 



4. Last year attended high school: 19 

5. Sex: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

6. Birth Date: Age: 

7 • Are you : 

(1) Single 

(2) Married 

(3) Widowed 

(4) Divorced 

(5) Remarried 

8. (a) How long have you been married (Please circle) 1234 

5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 

(b) Number of children: 123456789 10 
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9 . 



At present do you: 

(1) Rent a house 

(2) Rent an apartment or duplex 

(3) Buying a home 

(4) Rent a room 

(5) Live with parents 

(6) Live with wife's parents 

(7) Other 

10, (a) Last high school grade completed: 8 9 10 11 12 

(b) Month and year you withdrew from school 

11, About how many were in your class the last year you were 

in hi^ school? 

12, (a) Where did you live during school? (1) With parent(s) 

(2) With guardian(s) 

(3) Other 

(b) Were your parents: (1) Living together 

(2) Separated 

(3) Divorced 

(4) Deceased 

(c) During high school was your residence: (1) Rural farm 

(2) Rural nonfarm 

(3) Urban 

(d) If rural, were your parents; (1) Farm Owners 

(2) Owner-Renters 

(3) Renters 

13, Do you live in the same county now as where you went to 

school? 

(If no) About far do you live from the county in which you 
went to school? 

14, About how far from your home is your place of work? 

15, Religious affiliation: Parents 

(entirely voluntary) Yours 
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II. Job Experience 



16, (a) Did you have any part-time jobs while you attended 

school? Yes No 

Wages Hours 

Job Title Employer *s Name Hour Week 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(b) Did you have any summer jobs? Yes No 

Wages Hours 

Job Title Employer's Name Hour Week 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

17. We are interested in what you have been doing since you left 
school. What was the first job you held? (Interviewer 
will fill in next page) 
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ERIC 







'T? 







satisfied were 
you with the job? 




Reason for leaving 
job. 




Gross Pay (include 
unemployment comp.) 




Hours/Week 




Wages /Hour 




Means of 
Obtaining job. 




Job Title and 
Description 


- 


Employer's Name 
and Address 




Employment Period 
(to Nearest Month) 
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Ill, Environment and Home Life During Hirfi School 



18. Do you have any brothers and sisters? (Complete form 
below.) 

Last School 

Age Grade Completed Job Title Employer Gross Pay 



Use B or S 



Husband 

or Wife 

(whichever appropriate) 
Father 



Mother 



19. What was your father's job when you left school? Did your 
mother have a job? Average 

jQh Yearly 

Occupation Description Employer Salary 



Father 



Mother 



20 . 



(a) Did your family ever move while you were in sdiool? 
Yes No 



21 . 



(b) (If yes) How many times?. 



(c) (If yes) During which grades did you switch schools 
as a result? 

(Circle Grade) 123456789 10 11 12 

(a) Did you have your own car while you went to school? 
Yes No 
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(b) Did you use the family car? 



(1) Often 

(2) About the same as 
other kids 

(3) Seldom 

(4) Never 



22. Did you participate in any sports or other activities such 
as speech, debates, band, etc. whila you were in school? 
(Please list) 



Any activities outside of school such as 4-H, Boy Scouts, 
etc? (Please list) 



23. What other activities or hobbies occupied your time (i.*e. 
movies, sporting events, bowling, car cruising, youth 
center, local hang-out, pool, etc.). 



24. Did you ever miss school for employment or for work at 

Home? Yes No (If yes) When and under what conditions? 



IV. Physical Disabilities 




25. Do you have a physical disability which has lasted for 6 

months or longer or which is likely to last that long? 

Yes No 

(a) If no, draw lines through b to g and go on with 
question 26. If yes, ask the following: 

(b) Specify type (heart ailment, T.B. , nephritis, etc. 
or record your own observation). 

(c) How old were you when the disability began? 

(d) Has the disability prevented your getting a job? Yes No 

(e) Has it limited the kind of job you can take? Yes No 
(If defect obviously does, record your observation 
without asking the question.) 

(f) Would you like to help in preparing yourself for work? 
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(1) Yes ; (2) No ; (3) Feels vocational 

training is impossible for him for physical rer.sons — 

(4) Does not expect to be in labor force for reasons 

not connected with disability (marriage, etc.) 

(5) No clear response . 



V. Occupational Training and Ambitions 

26. What occupation(s) did you consider while you were in school? 

27. Did your school offer any courses which would help you in 
this job? 

28. Have you had any job training since you left school? Yes No 

Name of School Course or !7hen 6e How Did you 

Organization Training Many Months Complete 

29. (a) Have you served active duty in the military service? Yes No 

(b) How long were you in the military service? 

(c) Did you secure any special training while in the military 
service? (specify) Yes No 



30. If you had an opportunity at the present time would you like 
to enroll in any job training? Yes No 

(IF 'W, SKIP TO QUESTION 33.) 

31. For what occupation (what specific job) would you like to 
be trained? Or would you like to have additional training 
or retraining for your present job? 



32. When could you attend such training? (1) Full time 

(2) Fart time 
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If part time; 



(1) Mornings (3) Evenings 

(2) Afternoons (4) Saturdays 



33. What financial cost would you be willing to pay, if any? 

(1) None 

(2) Transportation only 

(3) Tuition and transportation 

34. Would you be interested in obtaining a high school 
equivalency certificate? Yes No 

(If yes) Which of the following ways of obtaining the 
certificate would be best for you? 

(a) By passing* a two hour test administered by the Sta^a 
Board of Public Instruction. 

(b) By taking equivalent course work in a special school, 
such as will be offered in the Iowa area schools. 

(If b) When could you attend such training? 



(1) Full time 

(2) Part time 



If part time: 



(1) Mornings 

(2) Afternoons 



(3) Evenings 

(4) Saturdays 
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VI. Opinions Concerning School and Reas o ns for Dropping Out 

36. (a} In terms oi your present occupation rate the following hig^ school 

course areas according to their value to you. 

(b) How interesting was the course? 

(c) How difficult was the course? 




niy pi ign V . Ill n v rV! 



J* 



36. (a) Did you encounter any academic difficulty while in 

school? Have you repeated any grades? (Interviewer 
should determine which grades or courses.) 

(b) How would you rank yourself? (1) Upper quartile 

(2) Second quartile 

(3) Third quartile 

(4) Lower quartile 

37. (a) In what ways do you think your school could have been 

more helpful to you? 



(b) What occupational or technical courses would you 
have taken in high school if they had been offered? 



(c) If such courses had been offered, would you have 
remained in school? 



38. Were 3 ^ur closest friends out of school? Yes No 

39. Did your family urge you to stay in school? Yes No 
Did your friends? Yes No 

40. Did your teachers seem interested in you? Yes No 

41. Did teachers give you individual help when you asked? 

Yes No 

42. Did you have a dislike for any of your teachers or school 
officials? Yes No 

Did this contribute to your dropping out? Yes No 

43. Did you have any unpleasant experiences with other 

students? Yes No Teachers? Yes No 

44. Were you happy living at home? Yes No 

(a) Before you finally dropped out of school had you 
previously left and re-entered school? Yes No 

(If yes) When? 

(b) How long had you thought about leaving school before 
you finally dropped out? 
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M 1 . 11.1 



45. Why did you leave school before completing the 12th grade? 
In your own words r - scribe what happened ^en you left? 

What would have kept you in school? 



46. One community in California assigns a local businessman 

as an advisor to potential drop-outs. He takes the student 
on various outings such as sporting events, plays, or 
sometimes lunch. 

After they become well acquainted, they discuss the student's 
future occupational and educational plans. Do you think 
that such a system has merit? Might it have kept you in 
school? 
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